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THE ANNUAL MEETING IN RETROSPECT 

The Sixth Annual Meeting of the Association has come and gone. 
Those several hundreds who were privileged to attend it experienced 
again the stimulating pleasure of reunion with old friends, and ex- 
tending the range of their acquaintance with fellow-workers in the 
common field. These experiences, many of us have come to feel, 
while they occupy small place upon the printed program, constitute, 
nevertheless, some of the most tangible values of the annual meeting. 
There is much inspiration and a sense of renewed strength and 
courage to the individual and often isolated worker in the thought 
of the vigorous progressive body of workers of which he is a con- 
scious part. It is earnestly to be hoped that more and more of our 
membership will come inio this personal touch with the Association. 

The formal program maintained its usual high character, and 
some of the papers presented were of especial excellence. Such of 
these as are of permanent value and appropriate for publication 
will appear in subsequent numbers of the Journal. 

Professor Eastman brought his most efficient year of service as 
president of the Association to a close, and Professor B. L. D’Ooge 
was elected to succeed him, a most happy choice, considering Pro- 
fessor D’Ooge’s service in the Association’s earlier years as Secretary- 
Treasurer. The remaining changes in the staff of officers will be 
found on the third cover-page of this number. 

After hearing the preliminary report of the Eastman commission 
a year ago upon the Statement of Aims in Classical Study, many 
were expecting to hear the commission’s final report this year. But 
the commission, at its own request, was continued for another year, 
expecting to have its work completed in time for the next meeting. 
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The five-year contract with the University of Chicago under which 
the Journal has been published from the beginning to the present 
time expires with the present issue. Anticipating this event, a 
committee was appointed last year at New Orleans to canvass the 
situation, obtain bids from all available publishing houses, and to 
make recommendation at this year’s meeting concerning a new con- 
tract. This committee, after full investigation, reported that the 
most reasonable offer for making the Journal according to specifi- 
cations and for publishing the same was made by the University of 
Chicago Press, and the Executive Committee was accordingly 
authorized by the Association to execute a new contract for five years 
with the University Press. Under this contract Classical Journal 
stands entirely separate from Classical Philology, so far as financial 
management is concerned; but the Press will continue to furnish 
Classical Philology at substantially the same low rate to members 
of the Association. 

Another important decision with reference to the Journal was 
that hereafter nine numbers instead of eight should be published 
each year. ‘This action, however, does not contemplate an increase 
in the total number of pages in the volume. The next number 
of the Journal will, therefore, be issued on October 1, instead of 
on November 1, as heretofore. 





MORRIS HICKY MORGAN, 1859-1910 


In the death on March 16 of Professor Morris Hicky Morgan 
not only Harvard University but classical studies in America suffered 
a severe loss. Mr. Morgan was born in Providence, R.I., on Febru- 
ary 8, 1859. After graduating at Harvard in the class of 1881, he 
was tutor in Greek and Latin in St. Mark’s School until 1884. Later 
he served this school for many years as a devoted and efficient trustee. 
After three years of graduate study at Harvard he received the 
Doctor’s degree in 1887, and was at once appointed instructor in 
Greek; he served successively as tutor 1888-91, assistant professor 
1891-99, and as professor of classical philology from 1899 until his 
death. He had also held the office of university marshal for the last 
fifteen years. In the summer of 1904 he lectured at the University 
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of California. Hobart College honored him with the degree of LL.D. 
in 1896; and he became a fellow of the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences in 1902. 

Professor Morgan took a great interest in the formation of the 
Classical Association of New England. It was a gratification to 
him to become the president of the Eastern Massachusetts section 
last year; but unhappily his sickness prevented him from presiding 
at the annual meeting in February in Boston. 

Mr. Morgan was highly efficient as scholar, teacher, and adminis- 
trator. He was a member of many important committees of the 
Harvard Faculty of Arts and Sciences, on which he rendered valuable 
service to his university; for eight years he was chairman of the 
department of the classics. His industry and promptitude were 
almost a proverb and often a despair to his associates. If he had 
a piece of work to do, he did it at once and well. As a scholar he 
had not only an appreciation of the value of facts, exactly deter- 
mined, but also a keen apprehension of the significance of those 
facts in their relations; he saw the bearing of the particular inves- 
tigation which he was pursuing on the whole subject, and thus 
worked with large aims in view. The clear insight and accuracy 
which he employed in research showed itself in his teaching. He 
inspired his pupils by his own example. 

One of Professor Morgan’s passions was his love of books. Be- 
sides acquiring a large general classical library he had been collecting 
editions of Persius and Persiana for over twenty years. This col- 
lection, amounting to nearly 700 numbers, including 21 of the fifteenth 
century, he had presented to the University Library of Harvard a 
short time before his death; soon after that sad event appeared the 
elaborate Bibliography of Persius which he had made—an enlarge- 
ment of his earlier bibliography published in 1893. His other nu- 
merous publications covered a wide range. In recent years he devoted 
himself especially to Vitruvius, a translation of whose work he had 
brought so near completion that it probably can be published soon. 
The day before his death his immediate associates received copies 
of his Addresses and Essays, a volume which they cherish as a me- 
morial of an efficient and stimulating colleague, a kind-hearted and 


faithful friend. 
C. H. M. 











THE NEW LATIN REQUIREMENTS! 


By JoHN C. KIRTLAND 
Phillips Exeter Academy 


I ask you to consider with me the significance of the definitions 
of the requirements proposed by the commission in the report which 
is in your hands, not because they are obscure or under attack, but 
simply to make sure that they are understood in all their bearings 
and judged in the light of all the facts. Of the general attitude of 
the commission toward the larger principles involved I shall not 
speak, since the report itself makes this clear, nor shall I attempt to 
treat the fundamental questions the decision of which will ultimately 
determine the nature of all our college-entrance requirements and 
examinations. I shall do no more than set forth in fuller terms the 
force and implications of the first four subdivisions of the definitions. 

It is perfectly clear that the commission did not intend to limit the 
reading of the schools to the first four books of the Gallic War, the 
six orations of Cicero, and the first six books of the Aeneid, nor to indi- 
cate by the mention of these selections any preference for them. They 
are used only as the most convenient and familiar standard of meas- 
urement. Not all teachers have access to Teubner editions, and the 
Teubner page, which is often used as a unit, is not of the same length 
in some of the later issues as in earlier volumes. In another respect 
the statement of the amount of reading would seem to be equally 
clear, but a careless glance at the report has given one or two persons 
the impression that candidates for colleges which admit on certificate 
could be required under the definitions to furnish no evidence of their 
reading outside of the portion specifically prescribed for examination. 
If the form of certificate used makes it necessary for the college authori- 
ties to compute the amount of reading done by the candidate, it will 
make a little work for someone from time to time, but this work can 
easily be thrown back upon the school. 

The dissatisfaction with the definitions that has come to my ears 


1 An address before the Classical Association of New England, April, 1g1o. 
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has turned upon the required reading. Instead of the objection that 
the commission had gone too far, which might have been expected, 
I have found a rather strong feeling that we should have made a more 
radical departure from the traditional requirements. It is urged, 
in the first place, that the part of the reading which will fall to be done 
in the second year of the school course is too large, considering its 
difficulty. The first four books of the Gallic War are not far short 
of the six speeches of Cicero. Furthermore, there is a growing dis- 
position to charge the great number of failures in the second year 
to our custom of rushing straight from a beginner’s book into Caesar. 
An editorial writer has stated this argument with considerable force 
in the Springfield Republican of February 17. On the other hand, 
the commission would have run some risk of forfeiting the confidence 
of the colleges had it proposed any reduction in the amount of classical 
Latin to be read by the schools, and those who are most inclined to 
find fault at this point agree that if both things could not be done, it 
was the part of wisdom to make the larger reduction in the prescrip- 
tion of reading for examination. It will be found, moreover, that the 
commission has lightened the work of the second year by removing 
the reading of this year from the prescription, since it will now be 
possible to read in a normal fashion, without the reviews which have 
had for their sole purpose a high mark in the entrance examinations. 

A second objection arises from the conviction that the choice of 
reading should be left entirely to the schools. So far as I am aware, 
the only author outside the commission’s canon really wanted by 
any number of schools is Livy. It is possible, however, that if left 
to follow their own judgment, teachers would gradually come to use 
largely, in the earlier stages, graded, and even simplified, selections 
from various sources, chosen with reference to their pedagogical 
expediency and their interest rather than their place in Roman litera- 
ture. This is the custom in England, where the practice is carried 
so far that students who do not reach the higher classical forms in 
the “public schools” and all students in what correspond to our 
high schools fail to get a comprehensive idea of any of the great 
works. There must be a happy mean between their extreme and 
ours. ' Livy is particularly adaptable to school use, and the stories 
told in his earlier books make a stronger appeal to youthful readers 
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than anything we now have in our school course. There is some 
opposition to allowing the schools to touch the works which are read 
in college, but I do not clearly understand what prompts it. Surely 
the schools would not be able to wander afield so widely that 
their students would go to college already familiar with an apprecia- 
ble portion of these works. Notwithstanding the force of all the 
arguments on the other side, it will be generally conceded that the 
commission could not reasonably have been expected to open the 
doors wider. There is no indication that the majority of the schools 
of the country are not content to stay in the rut of the traditional 
reading; and the range permitted by the definitions not only affords 
great variety of subject-matter, but includes also so great an extent 
of text that it will be possible for teachers so minded to change the 
reading of every class every year, except for the part prescribed for 
examination, and even to arrange cycles of as much as four years in 
length. It must be remembered, too, that the reading of the schools 
is circumscribed by the lack of suitable editions, a fact which will 
operate to nullify the limited freedom of choice permitted by the 
definitions unless a large number of schools show a disposition to use 
this freedom. Publishers are not wont to issue schoolbooks in simple 
recognition of the validity of pure reason. Finally, schools that read 
more than the required amount will be free to take this additional 
reading whence they will. 

Neither the commission nor, I am sure, the colleges which accept 
its definitions will have any quarrel with teachers who prefer to hold 
to the old course of four books of Caesar, six orations of Cicero, and 
six books of Vergil. The commission did not proceed upon the 
assumption that something better could be substituted for this; its 
action in enlarging the range of the reading was dictated solely by 
the reasons set forth in the report. None of the writers are new to 
our schools; with the possible exception of Sallust’s Jugurthine War 
and Vergil’s Georgics, all of the works are now read—some of them, 
it is true, only by an occasional school. In the old days the Jugur- 
thine War and the Georgics also had a place in the course; I have 
copies of editions of both that were prepared for use in American 


schools. As long ago as 1893 the Committee of Ten, whose report 


marked the beginning of the unification of secondary education, 
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recommended that a portion of the Lives of Nepos should be sub- 
stituted for a part or the whole of Caesar’s Gallic War. The report 
of the Committee of Twelve, approved by the American Philological 
Association in 1899, also suggested selections from Nepos as an 
equivalent for part of the Caesar. This report recommended the 
reading of Sallust’s Catiline and Ovid, and did not attempt to fix 
the books of the Gallic War or of the Aeneid to be read, nor the choice 
among Cicero’s orations apart from that for the Manilian Law. 
The present entrance requirements, in most cases, ostensibly allow 
considerable latitude of reading. Yale College, for instance, offers 
to set papers on other orations of Cicero than those specified in her 
definitions, which themselves leave the selection of one oration to the 
schools, and other parts of Vergil; Princeton University will set 
papers in Sallust’s Catiline, the last six books of the Aeneid, 
the Eclogues and Georgics, and the De Amicitia and De Senectute 
in place of the regular subjects; the colleges admitting on certificate 
will usually accept any reasonable substitute for any of the required 
reading; and an increasing number of institutions confine their 
unseen”’ passages 


ee 


examinations in translation, largely or wholly, to 
and make no prescription of reading, or only a slight one. It may 
be asked why, if this is so, there is need of a change. The reason 
can be given by any schoolmaster who fits for several colleges. The 
school course is determined, not by the least prescription, but by the 
greatest. Besides, the availing oneself of the permission to substitute 
something else for the stated requirement appears a glaring irregular- 
ity, one penalty of which is the undue conspicuousness of failure to 
make good the implied promise of better results. 

There are those who think that the commission should have pre- 
scribed no portion of the reading for examination, but this opinion 
is probably not held by the majority of teachers or of examiners. 
The amount prescribed will not constitute more than half of the 
reading of the last two years at the most, and the provision that the 
prescribed works shall not be reckoned as units of preparation mini- 
mizes the danger of cram. The Committee of Ten, which recom- 
mended that translation at sight should “form a constant and increas- 
ing part of the examination for admission,’’ deferred to the views of 
those who feel that the faithful student of small ability should be 
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given an opportunity to show his thoroughness in the performance 
of a fixed task. It is important, however, that the task be not too 
heavy, and that it really be done thoroughly. It is a benefit, too, if 
the reading appointed for this intensive study is so precious as to 
justify the effort to make it a «rjpa és def. Perhaps the prevailing 
entrance requirements satisfy the last of these conditions, but it is 
notorious that the examinations manifest, on the whole, a most dis- 
heartening lack of thoroughgoing knowledge of anything. A smaller 
prescription will render it easy to exact the clearest and fullest under- 
standing of this amount, surely a better thing than the nebulous 
ideas which the colleges now feel obliged to accept as evidence of 
acquaintance with the works prescribed—better, whether regarded 
as discipline or as acquisition. The resolution adopted by the Ameri- 
can Philological Association in 1907 favored variety in the reading 
through “announcement of the texts prescribed for the next four or 
five years severally.” This device would have certain advantages. 
It would give greater elasticity to the requirements, provide an oppor- 
tunity to meet various views as to the best material for examination, 
furnish to teachers an incentive to thorough study of large portions 
of the literature, and preclude the danger of falling intoa rut. Ifthe 
prescription were changed every year, there would be the added advan- 
tage that the student who failed in the entrance examination could 
be given new work. Yet the time is not ripe for the adoption of such 
an arrangement, if it ever will be, and the commission doubtless 
acted wisely in making the prescription absolutely stable. 

The prominence given to translation at sight in the new definitions 
has roused the most interest and discussion. Though the recom- 
mendation of the commission appears to be approved by an over- 
whelming sentiment, yet it may not be amiss to notice some miscon- 
ceptions and fears that have found utterance. I need not point out 
to this audience that the sight-examination is not an untried experi- 
ment. At our meeting last year I called attention to the fact that the 
different methods of admission to candidacy for the first degree in 
England either recognize no test in translation except the sight- 
examination, or offer, in addition to the required sight-paper, an 
optional one, which can be taken instead of the paper on the pre- 
scribed book; and many of our New England colleges give sight- 
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translation as much weight as it will have under the new definitions, 
ormore. I have heard at second hand of apprehension that the 
report of the commission is only the thin edge of the wedge of examina- 
tions at sight. This distrust is doubtless increased by the words of 
those who have welcomed the report as a first step in the right direc- 
tion. I eannot deny that there are in the membership of the com- 
mission, as everywhere throughout the country, those who believe that 
the ability to translate at sight should be the one thing demanded of 
candidates for admission to college, but the existence of this belief 
does not menace the permanence of the arrangement proposed in 
the present report. Realizing the prime importance of uniformity 
of requirements, the commission has made a whole-hearted attempt 
to adjust opposing views. Only so could it hope to secure the sup- 
port of all the colleges for its program. It must be perfectly clear 
to everyone that this support would be alienated if it should reopen 
the question of the status of sight-translation. There is just one 
thing that might bring about a further change, a universal convic- 
tion that translation at sight had proved a more satisfactory test than 
the examinations in prescribed reading. I take it that no one will 
look forward with apprehension to the possibility of a change brought 
about in this way. The contingency seems to me rather remote, 
for there are certain factors which will, for a time, militate against 
the full accomplishment of the promise of better things. These 
obstacles are real, but they can be overcome, and must be overcome 
if the study of Latin is to hold its own with us. I refer to the faults 
in our methods of teaching and the unfitness of many teachers. 

No close observer will deny that something is wrong. The 
wretched results of the college-entrance examinations are sympto- 
matic. The report of the secretary of the College Entrance Exami- 
nation Board for 1909 shows Latin in its usual place at the foot 
of the list of subjects offered for admission to college, a smaller pro- 
portion of candidates passing in it than in any other subject. All col- 
lege examiners agree that the vast majority of candidates are not only 
hazy about the elementary facts of Latin grammar but devoid as 
well of any understanding of the works upon which their whole 
preparation has centered. ‘The most hurried diagnosis will discover 
the same symptoms in the school. I investigate every year the past 
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record of from two to three hundred boys from all parts of the coun- 
try. Many of them have stood high in the schools from which they 
come, but almost none are reported by their former teachers as strong 
in Latin. A large proportion of them have to repeat with us the 
work they have done elsewhere. It will be said that Latin is intrin- 
sically a hard study, but this statement cannot be accepted as a 
full explanation of the present situation. While we have been mak- 
ing impossible demands, from a lack of agreement as to what is 
essential, through the practice of assigning lessons in such a way 
that our students have not known how to learn them, or even what 
to learn, yet in the end we have had to confess that these very demands 
have only forced the average student to abnormally easy habits of 
preparation. ‘The outstanding feature of the work in Latin has been, 
so far as the student could see, the coming into class with some sort 
of a translation of the daily assignment of text and the holding fast 
to that translation against the day of examination. Therefore, 
if conscientious, he has done his best, with the help of vocabulary 
and notes; if less scrupulous, he has borrowed from a “pony” or 
a comrade. In the latter case all will admit there has been sheer 
waste of time, and in the former the results have been too often vitiated 
through neglect of the grammar, the absence of any guidance in the 
formation of habits of work, and, more than all, the false notion that 
examinations on particular parts of particular authors are the be-all 
and the end-all of the study. In both cases the memory has been 
trained, if nothing else, for the faithful reproduction of the teacher’s 
rendering would bring final salvation. 

Now the adoption of a system of sight-examinations does not 
imply a school course in sight-translation, in the sense in which some 
teachers understand sight-translation—that is, it does not mean 
that the greater part of the reading in school shall be done without 
previous preparation. What it does imply is indicated in the report 
of the commission. ‘There must be enough translation at sight in the 
classroom to insure the student’s attacking his assigned lesson in the 
right way and with confidence that he can himself discover his author’s 
meaning. He must be shown that this ability comes with exact 
knowledge of the signification of words and their forms and increases 
with practice, that it is imperiled by guesswork and the employ- 
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ment of illegitimate helps. The examinations in school should be 
partly at sight; such examinations will show whether the teaching 
has been successful. In my own examinations I often set a new 
passage of plain meaning in the work we are reading, and allow the 
use of the notes and vocabulary in the edition which is in the hands 
of the class. If my boys cannot translate this with substantial accu- 
racy, I infer that they are not preparing their daily lessons properly. 
I believe it is better, for the most part, to read on beyond the lesson 
than to have a separate book of selections for sight-reading, though 
the use of the latter may be useful in stimulating interest. 

It is sometimes assumed that translation at sight makes for igno- 
rance of the grammar, but nothing could be farther from the truth. 
The teacher is in a position to insist upon the promptest recognition 
of every possibility of form and of syntax in the case of every word 
and to demonstrate effectively that familiarity with the grammar is 
the first requisite to success. So too with vocabulary. The criticism 
that sight-translation induces the habit of guessing at the meaning 
of words is the grossest assumption. Whereas the prepared trans- 
lation is commonly, at best, a congeries of English renderings selected 
from the vocabulary without regard to the essential force of the Latin 
words, the teacher is able to emphasize the latter in the unprepared 
translation, pointing out that when it is once known no vocabulary 
is needed to adapt it to the context, a truth the appreciation of which 
is a long step toward the mastery of the art of translation. There 
is opportunity also to make the study of word-formation vital. Every 
sentence contains words for which the student, if left to himself, 
will consult the vocabulary, though he know all their elements. 
English words derived from Latin gain a new significance. It is soon 
seen that they will often give a hint to the judgment or a prod to the 
memory, but are to be held under suspicion when they suggest them- 
selves as renderings of their originals. Finally, frequent exercises 
in sight-translation make it possible to see to it that the student forms 
the habit of observing the order of words. It is no exaggeration to 
say that one who does not learn to do this will never read a foreign 
language intelligently. The rule must be followed not alone in 
ascertaining the meaning of the Latin, a point stressed in the report, 
but also in translation, so long as the niceties of English style are not 
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violated. The loss of vigor and grace in a translation is partly due to 
the impossibility of closer adherence to this rule. 

Whatever the stage, nothing should be translated which has not 
first been read aloud, for language naturally reaches mind and feeling 
more quickly by way of the ear than by way of the eye. The short 
sentences of the beginner’s book should be translated at hearing rather 
than at sight. I like to make the advance lesson include only gram- 
mar and vocabulary, so that I may know just what difficulties the 
sentences present to the student and may show him how to overcome 
them. If he is at a loss, we subject one word after another to the 
close scrutiny described in Professor Hale’s Art of Reading Latin. 
When the class passes from the beginner’s book to the reading of 
a continuous text, every lesson should be read and discussed in class 
before it is assigned for work outside, and this practice should be 
persevered in until students can be trusted to keep in the right path. 
From here on, sight-translation may profitably be given the major 
part of the time which has hitherto been spent in reviewing the works 
prescribed for examination. At one time Professor Hale’s method 
may be used to inculcate the necessity of precise understanding of 
grammatical usage; at another, notes and vocabulary may be con- 
sulted, that their proper function may be indicated; at another, 
only the general purport of a passage may be asked for, that it may 
be realized that translation demands clear comprehension of the 
meaning of the original. In this last exercise the teacher may him- 
self read Latin which is not before the eyes of the class. The student 
must be accustomed early to grasp the force of groups of words as 
a whole. 

Sight-translation leads to an enlargement of vocabulary both by 
bringing new words into one’s ken and by increasing one’s familiar 
ity with the connotations of words already met. Indeed, the student 
has a more intimate acquaintance with words whose character he 
has been forced to study for himself in their context than with those 
which he has learned from a dictionary. But the exercise in sight- 
translation will be profitable in proportion as the words are already 
known. It is not difficult for the teacher to discover what words 
his students do know; Professor Lodge’s Vocabulary of High School 
Latin and Mr. Browne’s Memory-Test Word-List will tell him what 
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they should know. No one has seriously proposed that these lists 
be set before students to be committed to memory bodily. Professor 
Lodge’s book, when its scope has been widened so as not to restrict 
the reading, might well be used as a lexicon in place of the vocabu- 
laries in our schoolbooks, and Mr. Browne’s admirably serves the 
purpose for which it was intended, the review of familiar words. 
Both, however, find their chief usefulness in the hands of the teacher. 
If any teachers do not need the guidance which these books offer, 
it must be because they have an extraordinary memory or do not 
carry their own reading beyond the reading of their classes. The 
inclusion of a definite list of words among the entrance requirements 
would have been open to certain objections, part of them practical, 
but mostly based upon the tendency of a narrow, fixed prescription 
to reduce preparation to cut-and-dried methods alien to the appre- 
ciation of things so evanescent as the beauty and the force of words. 
The commission’s definitions do, however, call for a knowledge of 
words, and do provide that the examinations in both sight-translation 
and composition shall be suited to the vocabulary which the candidate 
may fairly be expected to have gained in the course of his reading. 
In the case of composition it is particularly specified that the words 
required will be such as are common in the reading, the ordinary 
vocabulary of the prose authors studied in school. Vocabulary is 
put on the same footing as syntax; it is made a requirement to the 
same extent and in the same general terms. 

Sight-translation, then, has two meanings. It may be used to 
denote a means of testing the student’s knowledge of a language, 
but in a higher sense it stands for us as the token of a reform in the 
methods of teaching and of study. This reform is made possible 
by the diminution in the reading prescribed for the entrance exami- 
nations and encouraged by the requirements of examinations at sight. 
But not all teachers will have to change their methods. Many have 
been doing all along just the sort of work that I have mentioned, 
and I have dwelt upon the subject not because I have anything new 
to suggest, but only in compliance with the request of our president 
that I treat rather fully this side of the commission’s report. The 
report sets forth two reasons for the adoption of a scheme of examina- 
tions in translation at sight. In no other way can candidates for 
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admission to college by examination be held to a thorough course of 
preparation without prescription of the whole amount of reading 
or be made to feel that the substance of the requirements is knowledge 
of the language rather than the ability to reproduce that which has 
been committed to memory. Of the merits of the sight-examina- 
tion per se the report says nothing directly. We were, however, 
agreed that it is a legitimate and valuable test of the training and the 
capacity of the candidate. My own belief is summed up in the words 
I used some years ago: “The ability to translate into idiomatic Eng- 
lish a new piece of Latin gives evidence of an adequate preparation 
for the freshman Latin courses of the colleges and of mental power 
and mental discipline. Such an examination can be made, more- 
over, to serve practically all the purposes of any examination in 
Latin. It will show the state of the candidate’s knowledge of forms 
and of syntax, the extent of his vocabulary, his command of his own 
tongue, and even, if the passages are carefully chosen, his acquaint- 
ance with classical antiquity.” I am confident that the adoption 
of the commission’s recommendation will have two incidental effects 
of great importance, increased attention to grammar as the founda- 
tion of real knowledge of the language and a more vigorous interest 
onthe part of the student—the interest inspired by the discovery 
that one can do a thing, and strengthened by the doing of it. 

I have heard it said that sight-examinations are a test too hard for 
the candidate to meet, but surely if we cannot teach our students to 
read Latin, we ought to confess that the study is unprofitable and 
abandon it. In examining my “flunkers” section of beginners I 
set no sentences for translation from Latin into English or from 
English into Latin exactly as they are given in the book, and neither 
here nor anywhere in the course do I find that failure is due to the 
inherent difficulty of such a test, or to anything but sheer impotence 
or such ignorance as can be definitely ascribed either to my faulty 
teaching or the student’s irregular habits of work. The impotent 
may fairly be rejected by the colleges; the faults it is my duty to 
correct. The objection we are considering is completely answered 
by the experience of the colleges which have long set sight-examina- 
tions and the teachers who have been preparing students for these 
colleges. The testimony of both is almost unanimously favorable 
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to such examinations. The criticism which comes now and then 
from the schools is directed against the examiner, not the form of 
examination. And the examiner is obviously the vulnerable spot. 
It is a simple matter to set a paper on prescribed reading, but to select 
a passage for sight-translation which shall be clear and complete in 
its meaning when taken from its context and shall not contain so much 
that is strange in vocabulary, syntax, or thought as utterly to confound 
the examinee—this demands infinite patience, together with a close 
acquaintance with the work of the schools and with the working of 
the immature mind. The real burden of the sight-examination falls 
upon the examiner. 

But there is another aspect of the subject, and a sinister one. 
The head of the school system in one of our largest cities is reported 
to have said a year or two ago that three-fourths of his Latin teachers 
were unable, because of their own deficiencies, to prepare for sight- 
examinations or to teach otherwise than in the present routine. This 
was a sweeping indictment—too sweeping, Iam sure. But I myself 
know many teachers who never read any Latin beyond the prescribed 
portions of Caesar, Cicero, and Vergil, never look into a book on 
ancient life or literature, and have no suspicion that all the facts and 
theories of grammatical usage are not contained in the one manual 
which they happen to use. I know that there are others who have 
never read in the literature beyond the school course. Here and there 
is one who finds it necessary to use a translation before meeting his 
class, or even to take the translationinto the classroom with him. 
If you are inclined to think that these cases are so rare that they may 
be disregarded, ask yourself why publishers find it necessary to fur- 
nish keys to exercises in composition and even to the sentences in the 
beginner’s books. But that is a sorry argument for a method of 
examination or of teaching which represents it as best suited to the 
incompetent teacher. It is more to the point that our methods have 
encouraged incompetence and stagnation in teacher asinstudent. It 
is frequently asserted that college-entrance requirements have brought 
about the recent improvement in secondary education. The new 
requirements will do the greatest service to the schools if they force 
the inert teacher to bestir himself, the incapable to resign his task into 
other hands. Furthermore, the cause of the classics demands this 
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elimination of the unfit. Where Latin is taught in a perfunctory 
fashion by one who has himself no vital knowledge of the language, 
no quickening enthusiasm for antiquity, there you will hear the loudest 
outcry against the study. 

I think there is nothing else in the report upon which I care to 
comment, but I would remind you that this association took the ini- 
tiative in petitioning for the creation of the commission, and that the 
commission has satisfied all your expectations. It looks to you, 
therefore, for loyal support. It can do no more than present its 
recommendations to the colleges; those of you who are members of 
college faculties can see that the recommendations receive full con- 
sideration, and those who are school teachers will help if you will 
allow it to be understood that you put the uniformity of requirements 
which is now in sight above any promise of greater perfection in the 
requirements of some particular college. 






































THE NEW GREEK HISTORIAN 





By ROBERT J. BONNER 
The University of Chicago 

The fifth instalment of Oxyrhynchus Papyri, published in 1908, 
contained considerable “portions of a lost Greek historian, obviously 
of the first rank, dealing in minute detail with the events of the Greek 
world in the years 396 and 395 B.c.”! Interest has centered mainly 
about the authorship, the conflicts with Xenophon, and the descrip- 
tion of the Boeotian federal constitution. Cratippus, Theopompus, 
Androtion, and some hitherto unknown historian have been suggested 
as possible authors.?. At present the choice seems to lie between the 
first two. In the generous and scholarly introduction and notes the 
editors have spared no pains to point out the full effect of the new 
material. Since the fragment is relatively small and deals with a 
period of which we have in Xenophon’s Hellenica a full contemporary 
account, comparatively few changes in current views will be neces- 
sary; and these for the most part will find their way only into the 
more detailed histories. There are, however, several new facts 
that well deserve the attention of teachers of ancient history, few of 
whom will have access to the expensive publications of the Egyptian 
Exploration Society. 

By far the most important portion of the document is the account 
of the Boeotian federal constitution as it existed in the year 396 B.c. 

t The papyrus consists of 230 fragments of varying sizes. On the recto is written 
a land-survey register which belongs to the middle of the second century A.D. The 
historical work was written on the verso toward the end of the second, or the beginning 
of the third century A.D. There is internal evidence that makes it seem probable that 
the narrative began where Thucydides left off his history. To what point it was con- 
tinued can only be surmised. There are indications that it was composed before the 
Sacred War. The fragment, republished in the Bibliotheca Oxoniensis in 1909, and 
entitled Hellenica Oxyrhynchia, extends over 29 pages of which about 15 are practically 
complete. Eduard Meyer printed the text at the end of his splendid historical com- 
mentary on the papyrus (Theopomps Hellenika, Halle, 1909). 


2 The writer betrays distinct aristocratic sympathies, but his judgments are rarely 


partial. 
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So little was known of this constitution that it has received but little 
attention in college textbooks, to say nothing of school histories. 
But it is to be hoped that future makers of ancient histories for schools 
in this country will devote some attention to this first experiment 
in federal government, which cannot fail to enlist the interest of boys 
and girls who live in the greatest federation in the world. As the 
chapter is short I quote it verbatim. 


The condition of Boeotia at that time was as follows. There were then 
appointed in each of the cities four senates, of which not all the citizens were 
allowed to become members, but only those who possessed a certain amount of 
money. Of these senates each one in turn held a preliminary sitting and delibera- 
tion about matters of policy, and made proposals to the other three, and a resolu- 
tion adopted by all became valid. Their local affairs they continued to manage 
in that fashion, while the arrangement of the Boeotian league was this. The 
whole population of the country was divided into eleven units, and each of these 
provided one Boeotarch, as follows. The Thebans contributed four, two for the 
city and two for Plataea, Scolus, Erythrae, Scaphae, and the other towns 
which formerly were members of one state with the Plataeans, but at that time 
were subject to Thebes. Two Boeotarchs were provided by the inhabitants 
of Orchomenus and Hysiae, and two by the inhabitants of Thespiae together 
with Eutresis and Thisbae, one by the inhabitants of Tanagra, and another 
by the inhabitants of Haliartus, Lebadea, and Coronea, each of these cities 
sending him in turn; in the same way one came from Acraephium, Copae, and 
Chaeronea. Such was the proportion in which the chief magistrates were appointed 
by the different units, which also provided sixty senators for every Boeotarch, 
and themselves defrayed their daily expenses. Each unit was, moreover, under 
the obligation to supply a corps of approximately one thousand hoplites, and a 
hundred horsemen. To speak generally, it was in proportion to the distribution 
of their magistrates that they enjoyed the privileges of the league, made their 
contributions, sent judges, and took part in everything whether good or bad. 
The nation then as a whole had this form of polity, and the general assemblies 
of the Boeotians used to meet in the Cadmea.' 


The constitution may be classed as a liberal oligarchy or as a 
moderate democracy. The franchise is not open to all the free 
inhabitants as in Athens nor limited to the nobility as in Sparta and 
many other Greek cities, but is based upon a uniform property 
qualification as in the Athenian revolutionary constitution of 411 
B.c., which limited the franchise to those who could equip themselves 
with arms. It may very well be that in Boeotia also the franchise 


1 Hellenica Oxyrhynchia chap. xi. The translation is that of the editors. 
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was allotted on the same basis. It is clearly implied that the federal 
senate like the local senates was quadrapartite;' one section in turn 
acted as a steering committee to prepare measures for the considera- 
tion of the whole body. In federal matters the eleven Boeotarchs 
constituted the executive branch of the government.? Like the presi- 
dent of the United States they negotiated treaties, but the ratification 
of the senate was required to render them binding. The Boeotarchs, 
however, had the privilege of sitting with the senate and advocating 
the measures they proposed. In this respect they had a distinct ad- 
vantage over an American president. 

Perhaps the most striking feature of the whole constitution is the 
employment of the representative principle which has always been 
regarded as a modern development. And representation in the fed- 
eral senates is on the basis of population and not according to states 
as in this country. It is noteworthy that the senators are paid. 
This provision is clearly in the interest of democracy, as it enabled 
any citizen to represent his electoral division, and prevented the 
government from falling into the hands of professional politicians 
or groups of wealthy men. The Supreme Court was composed of 
men delegated by the various divisions. Cases of treason against 
the league and private suits between citizens of different cities would 
naturally come before this court. This constitution was evidently 
put in force on the resuscitation of the league when the Athenians 
were compelled to evacuate Boeotia in 447 B.c., and lasted until the 
peace of Antalcidas in 387-86 B.c.3 

t The editors deny this, but Goligher (Classical Review, XXII, 82 ff.) has shown 


conclusively that they are in error. Glotz (Bulletin de Cornes. Hellenique, XXXII, 
271 ff.) reaches the same conclusion. Messrs. Goligher and Glotz reached this view 
quite independently. Meyer, of. cit., without noticing these objections reiterates the 
view of the editors. 

2 The division of the senate into sections resembles the Athenian division into 
ten sections, though a Boeotian section bears the same relation to the whole senate as 
does the Athenian senate to the ecclesia. In like manner the Boeotarchs correspond 
to the Athenian generals. The latter, however, were not members of the Senate, as 
were the Boeotarchs. The Athenian revolutionists of 411 sought to remedy this defect 


by making the generals members of the senate. 


3No doubt a number of changes took place. Thus Plataea did not become a 
member of the league until its capture in 427 B.c. Chaeronea, which was an indepen- 
dent city in 396 B.c., was dependent on Orchomenus in 424 B.c. 
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It will be convenient to mention briefly in chronological order a 
few of the more important details contained in the papyrus. It is 
surprising to read that the devastation of Attica in the first ten years 
of the war was not as ruinous as we have been led to believe. It 
was not until the occupation of Decelea in 413 B.c. that the well- 
cultivated farms of Attica were systematically and thoroughly ravaged. 
The Boeotians, profiting by their proximity to Attica, purchased from 
the plunderers at a low price and transferred to their own land the 
unequaled equipment of the now thoroughly devastated farms. 
Even the roof tiles were carried off in this way.’ 

Xenophon represents the Corinthian war as being brought about 
mainly by Persian bribes to leading statesmen in Thebes, Corinth, 
and Argos; but Grote pointed out that the war was really due to the 
selfish policy of Sparta toward all her allies. Grote’s contentions 
have been admitted by all subsequent historians and are now amply 
confirmed by the detailed account of P (the designation of the 
unknown writer adopted by the editors). It was the hope of Persian 
military and financial aid that encouraged the war parties in the differ- 
ent cities to undertake a war they had long planned.? Pharna- 
bazus, not Tithraustes, sent Timocrates to Greece to distribute 
money among the Greek leaders, among whom P includes the Athe- 
nian democratic leaders Epicrates and Cephalus, whom Xenophon 
does not mention. If, as seems altogether probable, P is right in 
connecting Pharnabazus rather than Tithraustes with the mission 


t This information as well as the details about the Boeotian league constitute a 
digression from the narrative of events of 396-95 (Hellen. Oxyrhyn. XII, 3 ff.). 

2 “The party of Androclidas and Ismenias was anxious to involve Boeotia in a 
war with the Lacedaemonians, because firstly they wished to overthrow their supremacy 
in order to avoid destruction at the hand of the Lacedaemonians on account of the 
Laconizing party, and secondly they expected that they would achieve their object 
easily on the supposition that the king would provide money in accordance with the 
promises of the envoy from Persia, and that the Corinthians, Argives, and Athenians 
would join in the war” (Hellen. Oxyrhyn. XIII, 1). “It was they, (i.e., the demo- 
cratic party) who were anxious to involve Athens in war, holding that view not merely 
since they had dealings with Timocrates and received the gold, but long before. It is 
nevertheless asserted by some that Timocrates’ bribes were responsible for the forma- 
tion of the war party at Athens and among the Boeotians, and in the other states I 
have mentioned (i.e., Corinth and Argos), owing to ignorance of the circumstance that 
all of them had long adopted a hostile attitude towards the Lacedaemonians, and been 
on the watch for an opportunity to involve the states in war” (Hellen. Oxyrhyn. II, 2). 
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of Timocrates, it is necessary to alter the date from 395 to 397, or at 
the latest early in 396. 

During the interval between Conon’s appointment to the command 
of the Persian fleet in 397 B.c. and the outbreak of the Corinthian 
war in 395-94 B.C. a considerable number of Athenians took service 
with Conon. These consisted partly of men who had been exiled 
by the Thirty and were still living abroad, and partly of volunteers 
from Athens.? It is now known that the democratic party, which 
was anxious for war, did everything in its power to injure the Spartan 
cause; and men and arms were secretly sent to Conon from time to 
time. P gives an interesting account of one of these filibustering 
expeditions which was sent out so openly that it was discussed in the 
assembly. Demaenetus, who afterward was elected general, planned 
an expedition to Rhodes and, according to common report, communi- 
cated his intentions to the senate. He succeeded in launching a 
ship and putting to sea, but the report of the project spread quickly 
over the city, and the senators were severely criticized for their alleged 
connivance at the expedition. In a meeting of the assembly which 
was immediately summoned by the senate it was decided to disavow 
the action of Demaenetus. Word was at once sent to Milon, the 
Spartan governor of Aegina, to employ what measures he could to 
intercept the ship. Milon lost no time in putting to sea in a warship 
and succeeded in finding Demaenetus at Thoricon in Attica. On 
the approach of the Spartan ship the Athenians made off with all 
speed to another port. But their ship was not seaworthy, and they 
were obliged to engage the enemy.? So successful were they in the 
battle that they captured the Spartan vessel. Finding it more to his 
purpose than his own ship, Demaenetus transferred his crew and 
continued his voyage to join Conon. Cleobulus, the uncle of Aeschines 
the orator, was associated with Demaenetus in this adventure. In 
the year 388-87 B.c we find Demaenetus as general in conjunction 
with Chabrias making a successful descent upon the Spartans in 
Aegina. 

1 Plato, Menex., 245 a; Isocrates, Panegy., 142. 

2] have preferred to follow Wilamowitz, whose explanation the editors reject. 


They think that Demaenetus escaped Milon and obtained a ship in another port. 
But it is stated by Aeschines that there was a naval engagement and that the Athenians 


won. 
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The remainder of the papyrus is devoted to the campaigns of 
Agesilaus in Asia, and the activities of Conon in and around Rhodes. 
Scarcely any new details are given that deserve mention in a school 
or college history. However, the description of the mutiny of the 
Cypriots in the service of Conon, which was known to us only from a 
brief reference in Justinus, is worth quoting. Not only does it serve 
to show how the author handles a situation fraught with stirring inci- 
dent, but it exhibits a new phase of the character of Conon, a man 
of whom we would fain know more. 


The Cypriots, who had sailed with Conon to Caunus, persuaded by certain 
persons who falsely asserted that there was no intention to give them the arrears 
of their pay, but preparations were only being made for discharging the debts 
of the crews and the marines, were filled with indignation, and having met in 
assembly elected as their leader a man of Carpasian stock and gave him a body 
guard of two from each ship... . . Conon after hearing their story assured them 
that they would all alike obtain their pay. Having given this answer, he said 
that he wished to make it known to the other soldiers also, whereupon the leader 
of the Cypriots, the Carpasian, followed him toward the main body of the troops. 
They started out in company, and when they were passing the gates Conon being 
in front, came outside the wall first, but the Carpasian, while he was going out at 
the gates, was seized without Conon’s consent by some of the Messenians in Conon’s 
following, who wished to detain him in the city in order that he might be punished 
for his offences. The Cypriots who were accompanying him laid hold of the 
Carpasian and prevented the Messenians from arresting him (and the contingent 
of six hundred, perceiving the fight, also came to the help of their leader). Conon 
hastened back to the city while the Cypriots attacked and drove off the Messe- 
nians who had seized the Carpasian, and being persuaded that Conon’s plans for 
distributing the pay were altogether (unjust), thereupon embarked upon triremes 
with the object, some said, of taking up the Cypriots at Rhodes and sailing to 
Cyprus. (It is not clear whether they went as far as Cyprus. At any rate they 
returned with reinforcements, determined to overthrow the power of Conon.) 
When the Cypriots landed at Caunus, Conon came to Leonymus and declared 
that he alone could save the king’s cause, for if Leonymus would consent to give 
him the Greek guards protecting Caunus and as many Carians as possible, he 
would put an end to the mutiny in the camp. Leonymus having bidden him 
take as many soldiers as he wished, he remained inactive for that day, since it 
was already near sunset: but on the next before dawn he took a large number 
of the Carians and all the Greeks, led them out of the city and proceeded to post 
them.' . . . . He captured the Carpasian and sixty of the other Cypriots, whom 


t The revolt of Rhodes in 396-95 was followed within six months by a democratic 


revolution at which Conon connived. This is new information. 
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he put to death, while the leader was crucified. The Cypriots who were left 
at Rhodes were enraged on hearing of this, and in their indignation first attacked 
and drove out the officers whom Conon had appointed, and then leaving the harbor 
caused a great tumult and riot among the Rhodians. Conon, however, having 
arrived from Caunus, and having arrested their leaders, put them to death, dis- 
tributing pay among the rest. Thus the King’s camp, after it had reached a 
condition of extreme peril, was restored to peace by Conon and his energetic 
measures." 


t Hellen. Oxyrhyn. XV. The editors, while praising his “‘excellences as a nar- 
rator of facts, his wealth of information, his impartiality, his acuteness of judgment, 
and his seriousness” which entitle him to a very high place among Greek historians, 
characterize his style as ‘“‘somewhat frigid, colorless, verbose, and monotonous.” 
The description of the mutiny is mentioned as one of three passages in which the “mo- 
notonous flow of his narrative is stirred to a little life.””, He apparently departs from the 


common practice of introducing speeches. The fragment contains but one speech, 


which consists of only eleven words. 














“WIDENING TOWARD THE PAST” 


By DEAN P. Lockwoop 
Harvard University 


George Eliot in the introduction to the Spanish Gypsy has drawn 
with keen understanding and bold imagination the heyday of the 
Renaissance. ‘There is the note of humanism triumphant in the lines: 

No more, as once in sunny Avignon, 

The poet-scholar spreads the Homeric page, 
And gazes sadly, like the deaf at song; 

For now the old epic voices ring again 

And vibrate with the beat and melody 
Stirred by the warmth of old Ionian days. 


And in the eulogy of Greek art there is even a breath of sacrilege, 
such as tainted the Academy of Pomponius Laetus: 


The maimed form 
Of calmly joyous beauty, marble-limbed, 
Yet breathing with the thought that shaped its lips, 
Looks mild reproach from out its opened grave 
At creeds of terror; and the vine-wreathed god 
Rising, a stifled question from the silence, 
Fronts the pierced Image with the crown of thorns. 


But all is summed up in the one line which I have taken for my text: 


The soul of man is widening toward the past. 


All historical study is a widening of one’s horizon. Travel widens 
one’s horizon. One may travel in time as well as in space. But 
the journey back through time too easily becomes abstract, cold, 
intellectual. One does not see and hear and feel things so readily 
during the imaginary journey as one does during the actual. Happy 
the thinker who is possessed of high powers of visualization. He 
sees the sights and hears the sounds of other days. Too often, how- 
ever, it is not the soul that widens toward the past. It is the mere 
thinking machine which strengthens its grasp. ‘The widening of the 
soul comes through the senses and the sympathies. 
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Between the ancient Romans and ourselves twenty centuries of 
time are not the only gulf. Racial temperament would still differ- 
entiate the two peoples, if they were contemporary. The fact that 
that civilization can now be reduced to axioms renders its basic 
principles, in a way, easy of comprehension, but its life hard to sense. 
In visiting a foreign country today the reverse is true; it is easy to 
get the local color but hard to draw logical conclusions and make 
rational comparisons. We can read at a glance the terse epitaph 
of the Romans: we cannot blend our lives with theirs. 

There is, however, one great step toward the acquisition of a 
vital experience of things Roman. ‘That is by means of the Italian 
life of today. The Italians are not so Roman as they boast, but 
many clues to the temperament of the Mediterranean peoples of 
ancient times are to be found in the Mediterranean peoples of today. 
That is one of the chief benefits of our American School in Rome. 
It enables American students to live and work in Latin surround- 
ings for a year or more and to feel the temper of the land. The 
enrolment in our schools at Rome and at Athens ought to be ten times 
as large as it is. Professor Gildersleeve in his Hellas and Hesperia 
has spoken recently of the delight of approaching the ancients through 
their modern descendants, adding that the sojourn in Italy and Greece 
could of course never be required of every student of the classics. 
It should be a requisite, however, for everyone who professes the 
classics. 

In the first place, it is obvious that familiarity with the scenes 
of history helps one’s appreciation of history. One can visualize 
and help others to visualize the setting of events. To get one’s 
bearings in Italy and Greece is a great advantage. One gets a better 
grip on events by knowing the size of a country, measured in foot- 
hours or in miles of vision. How far does it feel from Rome to Ostia ? 
How far can one see from the Alban mount? How high are the hills 
of Rome? Did you ever see snow on Soracte ? 

Valuable as is this acquaintance with the soil, nevertheless it is 
not so subtly illuminating as a knowledge of the habits of the people. 
I repeat that the Italians are not Romans, and the correlation of ancient 
Roman and modern Italian life is sometimes sneered at, but it cannot 
be denied that some peculiar traits have survived in uninterrupted 
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tradition, and—what is more significant—the modern Italians and 
the ancient Romans belong to the same southern Latin type to which 
we Americans through our Anglo-Saxon traditions are temperament- 
ally opposed. Even if there are but few authentic survivals from 
antiquity, nevertheless the modern Italians do things which the ancient 
Latins did and which we do not do. Here and there it comes to the 
foreigner like a flash: this sound, this scene, this smell is Roman. 

Let me give a few examples of the experiences one has in Italy. 
I had my lodgings for a year on a very busy street of modern Rome. 
The electric cars rattled past my window; the newsboys shouted from 
dawn to dark. On the opposite corner was a large and gaudy depart- 
ment store, where the ghastly arc lamps blazed in front of the show 
windows till late at night. Not a very promising situation for classical 
revivals. But behold what happened once a week. (Probably it was 
pay-day.) At the closing hour, Signor B., the proprietor, left the 
store escorted by all his male employees, who accompanied him in a 
throng to the door of his house and bowed him in with deference 
and respect. It was the patron and his clients. 

In our Latin authors we read again and again of public sacrifice. 
How did the crowd look? Can you shut your eyes and see the gaily 
dressed throng and the incense rising from the great altars? If 
you cannot, I advise you to go to the Campo Santo in Rome on All 
Souls’ Day. There you will see the pious Christians doing things 
that their pagan ancestors did before them. The name has changed: 
the acts are the same and the actors’ motives are the same. It is 
the cult of the dead—flowers and lamps and incense at every grave, 
and families in prayer. Only the funeral feast is lacking. Farther 
along, on a raised platform in the center of the cemetery, stand six 
tall tripods. They rest on the roof of a great vault in which are 
gathered the bones of the poor. Crowds stand around, and at every 
moment some poor woman or child steps up and with a muttered 
prayer pours a bottle of oil on the flame. The air is filled with the 
rich smell of burning fat, and the grease trickles in thick brown streams 
down across the stone roof of the vault. And from a distance, 
watching the throng of worshipers about the bronze tripods, you 
feel with an indescribable thrill that you are looking not across space 


but time. 
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When the nights are warm, one may take a trip to Terracina 
beyond the Pontine Marshes by the sea. The Roman remains of 
Terracina are famous. The piazza of the modern town was the 
piazza of the ancient. Facing the square is the facade of the temple 
of Apollo, now the church of San Cesareo. The huge stone slabs 
with which the square is paved were laid by a Roman consul, whose 
name is cut in deep letters, one on each stone. And if you wish to 
get the sense-impression to supplement the facts, go into the square 
at night, when you can see the houses but dimly, and listen to the 
shuffle of the peasants’ sandals on the paving stones—the same 
sound that was heard there centuries ago. Suddenly you feel the 
romance of other days and the tyranny of time—the same that inspired 
Bret Harte when he heard the “bells of the past”’ ringing the Angelus 
at the Mission Dolores: 





Borne on the swell of your long waves receding, 
I touch the farther Past. 


In ancient Rome, early in the morning, one saw the boys of good 
family going to school, attended by slaves who carried their tablets. 
The boys must have walked demurely and felt their dignity; they could 
not have run helter-skelter, shouting and swinging their books as 
our boys do. But what is this you see between eight and half-past 
on the streets of modern Rome? Here come two well-dressed boys 
walking primly side by side, followed by a brawny soldier of the Ital- 
ian army, carrying books and quaderni under his arms. And here 
comes a little girl, her soldier-pedagogue leading her by one hand 
and carrying her zaino in the other. To every officer’s family is 
attached a soldier as jamulus, among whose duties is that of acting 
as paedagogus. 

So you may join the revelers over snails and wine on midsummer 
eve; you may see the soft illuminations of oil lamps in the Sabine 
towns during Easter week; you may see the descendants of Romulus 
and his shepherds living in straw huts in the Campagna; you may 
repeople Pompeii, with her sights and sounds and smells. 

These striking impressions are not the only ones of value. One 
acquires gradually an understanding of certain habits of life foreign 
to our traditions. Perhaps nothing puts one so surely in sympathy 
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with ancient life as to grasp the continental ideal of the predominance 
of civic over family life. In Italy the very climate leads men to con- 
gregate in public places and to feel that civic fellowship which is so 
often lacking in America. There seems to be a survival of the old 
city-state in it all. 

In the days of Politian and Columbus, the soul of man was extend- 
ing its horizon toward the past and toward the future. We today are 
expanding fervently toward the future, but can we say the same 
of our attitude to the past? The growth in our scientific knowledge 
of the past must be accompanied by a “widening toward the past.” 
Experience and imagination must give life to erudition. To acquire 
this experience and feed the imagination, every classicist must become 
a sympathetic sojourner in Italy and Greece. 
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of events and undertakings in the classical field, and to make them familiar with the 
varying conditions under which classical work is being done, and with the aims and 
experiences of those who are in one way or another endeavoring to increase its 
effectiveness. The success of the department wil] naturally depend to a great extent 
on the co-operation of the individual readers themselves. Everyone interested in the 
Journal and in what it is trying to do is therefore cordially invited to report anything 
of interest that may come to his notice. Inquiries and suggestions will also be useful 
in directing the attention of the editors to things which may otherwise escape their 
notice. Communications should be addressed to J. J. Schlicher, 1811 N. Eighth 
Street, Terre Haute, Ind., or (for New England) to Clarence W. Gleason, Volkmann 
School, 415 W. Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE NEW ENGLAND MEETING 
The fifth annual meeting of the Classical Association of New England was 
held at Hartford on Friday and Saturday, April 1and 2. The program follows: 


Words of Greeting, F. P. Moulton, of the Hartford High School, President of 


the Association. 
“The Princeton Preceptorial System in Practice,” Professor Donald Cameron, 


Boston University. 

The ‘‘system” is applied very difierently in different departments and in different 
courses of the same department. In freshman Latin or Greek the chief object of the 
preceptorial work is to strengthen the student’s knowledge of the language. This 
is done largely by prose composition in the first term, in the second by the reading of 
authors. It is in the higher courses that the system finds its full and distinctive applica- 
tion. Here under the guidance of his preceptor the student supplements and broadens 
the lecture or class work by reading either in classical authors or modern works, and 


so is led to study subjects instead of merely taking courses. 


“The Growing Burdens of the High-School Teacher,” Miss Alice M. Wing, 

Central High School, Springfield, Mass. 

The heaviest burden which the teacher bears is in trying to co-ordinate the con- 
ditions in which the pupil lives and works with the conditions imposed by higher 
institutions, that the boy and girl may not be entirely crushed between the two. The 
tendency to criticize on the part of examining boards and higher institutions if our 
scholars fail to pass the examination they set, and the consequent lack of sympathy, 
makes it heavier. This could be relieved by a system of visiting between colleges and 
high schools and a better understanding between them. Finally, there is the burden 
which comes from the small salary coupled with the large desire to add to our attain- 


ents by tmravel and study. 
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“Dangers of the Modern Trend of Education,” Mr. George H. Libby, Principal 

of the High School, Manchester, N.H. 

The aim of the high-school student and the quality of his scholarship seem to 
be lowering. We look more for men who do things than for men of thought and wis- 
dom. But a man whose training fits him merely for getting on does not find the full 
measure of happiness nor give the full measure of service. Al] courses should be made 
compulsorily broad, so that a student may find in them his true interest and through 
them find himself. 

The tendency of the college system is to increase the number of subjects offered 
and to shorten the time of study. But the boy who has given long, persistent effort 
in fewer fields is the boy of training and purpose. In several eastern colleges statistics 
show that the boy with a classical training outstrips the science boy in his own field. 
French is too easy. German has not a logically developed grammar. Science means 
too much the following of formulae and playing with apparatus, not scientific research, 
nor training of the logical faculty. 


“The New Latin Requirements,” Professor John C. Kirtland, Phillips Academy, 
Exeter, N.H. 

Greetings to the Classical Association of New England from the Classical Associa- 
tion of the Atlantic States, Professor Charles Knapp, Barnard College, New 
York. 

‘An Interpretation of the Frieze of the Parthenon,” Dr. John Tetlow, Girls’ 
Latin School, Boston. 

In opposition to the traditional interpretation of the frieze of the Parthenon, Mr. 
Tetlow supported that given by Thomas Davidson, which, briefly, is as follows: The 
Parthenon frieze does not represent the Panathenaic peplos-procession (1) because 
that was a single procession in honor of one divinity, Athena, whereas the frieze repre- 
sents two distinct processions advancing each toward a distinct group of seven divinities; 
(2) because the frieze does not contain certain features that were essential parts of 
the Panathenaic procession; notably the ship, the peplos, and the hoplites. 

The Parthenon frieze represents two processions, an Ionian and a Dorian, uniting 
in a common sacrifice of thanksgiving to the gods especially honored by those two 
branches of the Greek race, in recognition of the aid afforded by the gods in the victory 
at Salamis. 

The seven divinities on the eastern frieze, facing the Dorian procession, are: 
Zeus, Hera, Hebe, Ares, Artemis, Polydeuces, and Castor. These divinities were 
especially honored by the Spartans, and symbolize their warlike traits. The seven 
divinities on the western frieze, facing the Ionian procession, are: Athena, Hephaestus, 
Poseidon, Apollo, Persephone, Demeter, and Iakchos. These divinities were es- 
pecially honored by the Athenians, and symbolize the civilizing tendencies that 


marked the Ionian character. 


“‘Information—Its Causes and Cure,” Rev. Flavel S. Luther, President of Trinity 


College. 

I should like to see a rebirth of the idea that it is worth while to know something 
for sure, the idea that information, acquirement, the knowledge of a large collection 
of related facts, is one of the most valuable possessions that any man or woman can 
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have. I should like to see a return to more and more of the verbatim recitation from 
students young and old. ... . One cannot be well informed without being able to 


state what is in the books that he reads. The chances are that he is better informed if 
he can make those statements in the language of the books that he has read than if 
he translates them into language of his own... .. Out of this sort of thing (the 
looseness and inaccuracy in the thinking of students trained under present methods) 
is growing very rapidly, I think, not only an indifference to facts, but an inability to 
recognize the difference between fact and fiction, a disregard of the small things that 
change the meaning of large things. Let me emphasize again my opinion that we 
shall do well to restore the accurate, carefully prepared recitation to its old place. 

“Virgil in the Age of Elizabeth,” Professor Kenneth C. M. Sills, Bowdoin College. 

A consideration of the extent of Virgil’s influence in English literature from 1558 
to 1616, illustrated by the number and the quality of the translations, by the use made 
of him in Sackville, Spenser, Shakespeare, and Bacon, by quotations in such works as 
Sidney’s Lady of May, and above all by the important place assigned him by the 
literary critics of the time, who, under the domination of Scaliger’s hero-worship, 
regarded Aeneas as the ideal hero and governor, and Virgil as the poet above all others 
who was to be studied and admired. 

“‘Roman Law and Roman Literature,” Dr. James J. Robinson, The Hotchkiss 

School. 

The Romans themselves believed in their pre-eminence in legal achievement, 
and moderns have regarded the system of Roman law as Rome’s greatest contribution 
to modern thought and civilization. Yet the study of the legal side of Roman great- 
ness has been neglected or pursued by the legal profession alone. 

The discussion of questions of law in public daily left their influence on the thought 
and expression of the Romans. Legal knowledge penetrated even to the people. A 
vast amount in the literature of Rome and in the literary spirit of the Romans is due 
to legal influences. This is found to be so in the various authors, both poets and prose- 
writers. Plautus becomes a source for the study of Roman law. Horace, Juvenal, 
Tacitus, and Martial all display many legal terms and principles. To appreciate 
and interpret these authors an intimate knowledge of the legal elements is desirable. 

The language of the Roman jurists affords an interesting object of study. Long 
after the language of the great poets had become artificial and soulless, the jurists 
employed a concise, clear, and elegant style, and the greater part of the intellectual 
genius of the Romans was devoted to legal literature. 

“Lesbian Notes,” Professor J. Irving Manatt, Brown University. 

Professor Manatt described a trip taken five years ago from Troy to the various 
cities of Lesbos. The Romans were fond of going there, for Lesbos was a favorite 
pleasure resort. It was there that Pompey after his great victory was entertained by 
a competition of Lesbian poets. The island is not one-half the size of Rhode Island, 
but raised a crop of genius such as no other equal territory except Athens. Here, with 
a Greek schoolmaster and scholar as guide, Mr. Manatt had the rare pleasur> of read- 
ing through the J/iad with snowy Ida in sight. Here he saw the saffron-robed dawn 
rising out of the sea, making a strong argument that the Lesbian bard of Sappho was 
Homer. Professor Manatt spoke also of Lesches, the Cyclic poet, Alcaeus and Sappho, 
and in closing read the beautiful new ode of Sappho on Atthis 
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*‘The Main Points to Be Stressed in Preparation for Entrance Examinations in 
Latin,” Professor Nelson G. McCrea, Columbia University. [This paper 
will be published in full in a later number of the Journal.] 

**Rome’s Heroic Past in the Poems of Claudian,” Professor Clifford H. Moore, 
Harvard University. 

“Some Economies in Teaching Latin, with Special Reference to Syntax,’’ George 
H. Browne, Browne and Nichols School, Cambridge, Mass. 


From the first the beginner needs to be able to select any case-form of all words, 


not all the case-forms of any one word. Pupils reading “‘with accuracy, intelligence, 
and appreciation” should not be interrupted to “‘name the construction” whe they 
know the meaning. Intelligent phrasing alone makes reading possible, and reading 
knowledge alone makes possible the attainment of any other aims and by-products 
of classical studies. 

Simplify (1) the presentation of the forms, (2) the presentation of the facts of an 
inflected language by vitalizing interpretation, and (3) syntax by utilizing the familiar 
adjective and adverbial phrases and verb-groups of the spoken language. If the 
meaning is clear, the “grammar” for reading purposes may often be left for the time 
being to take care of itself. 


“Integer Vitae,” Professor George L. Hendrickson, of Yale University. [This 
paper appeared in the April number of the Journal.] 

The officers elected for next year are: President, Professor C. H. Moore, 
Harvard University; Vice-President, Mr. George H. Libby, Manchester (N.H.) 
High School; Secretary-Treasurer, Professor George E. Howes, Williams College; 
Members of the Executive Committee (for two years), Miss Mary A. Allen, Hol- 
yoke (Mass.) High School, and Professor Hendrickson, Yale University. 


College-Entrance Requirements in Latin: A Further Statement 

The Commission has voted unanimously to issue the following statement, 
which will later be incorporated in the definitions of the requirements: 

Colleges which require only two years, or only three years, of Latin for entrance 
can adapt the definitions of the Commission to their needs by the mere omission of 
the portions which assume a longer preparatory course. For a two-year requirement 
the reading should be not less in amount than Caesar, Gallic War, i-iv; this reading 
should be selected by the schools from Caesar (Gallic War and Civil War) and Nepos 
(Lives); and no part of the reading should be prescribed for examination. For a 
three-year requirement the reading should be not less im amount than Caesar, Gallic 
War, i-iv, and Cicero, the orations against Catiline, for the Manilian Law, and for 
Archias; this reading should be selected from Caesar (Gallic War and Civil War) 
and Nepos (Lives), Cicero (orations, letters, and De Senectute) and Sallust (Catiline 
and Jugurthine War); Cicero’s orations for the Manilian Law and Archias should be 
prescribed for examination. Or the requirement in poetry, as defined by the Commis- 
sion, may be offered as optional in place of the third-year prose. 


In this statement the Commission proposes no modification of the definitions, 
but aims merely to make them usable for the requirements of all colleges. 
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A number of individual colleges and universities, besides those mentioned 
in the April number of the Journal, among them the University of Michigan, Mount 
Holyoke College, Wesleyan University (Middletown, Conn.), Bowdoin, Beloit, 
Adelphi, Amherst, Williams, and others, have recently voted to hold their exam- 
inations in accordance with the requirements in the future. Representatives of 
fifteen New England colleges met some weeks ago, and voted to recommend to 
their institutions the adoption ‘‘as a whole” of the commission’s report. The 
College Entrance Examination Board has also voted to set examinations in 
accordance with the new requirements in 1911, and to express the hope that they 
will be generally adopted, so that it will not need to continue the old form of 


examinations after 1911. 


Classical Association of the Atlantic States 

Fourth meeting, held at the College of the City of New York, April 22 and 23. 
The program follows: 

Address of Welcome, by Dr. John H. Finley, President of the College of the City 
of New York. 

“‘A Program of Reform for Secondary and Collegiate Instruction in Latin and 
Greek,” by Dr. Barclay W. Bradley, College of the City of New York. 

“The Feeling for Nature in Horace’s Poetry,” by Dr. Elizabeth H. Haight, Vassar. 

“The Present Status of Latin Text Criticism,” by Professor B. L. Ullman, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. 

“‘What and Why in Greek and Latin Composition,” by Mr. A. L. Hodges, of 
the Wadleigh High School, New York City. 

“The Classical Element in the Poetry of Thomas Gray,” by Professor Grace H. 
Macurdy, Vassar College. 

“Concerning Vocabulary and Parsing,” by Professor Herbert T. Archibald, of 
Baltimore. 

“References to Painting and Literature in Plautus and Terence,” by Professor 
Charles Knapp, Barnard College. 

“*Roman Law and Roman Literature,” by Dr. James J. Robinson, The Hotchkiss 
School. 

“Studies in Euripides: Iphigenia in Tauris 15, 73, 97-100,’’ by Professor J. E. 
Harry, University of Cincinnati. 

‘Classical Art in the Metropolitan Museum,” by Dr. Edward Robinson, of the 
Metropolitan Museum. 

“Byways of Roman Verse,” by Mr. B. W. Mitchell, Central High School, Phila- 
del phia. 

“The Main Points to be Stressed in Preparation for Entrance Examinations in 
Latin,”’ by Professor Nelson G. McCrea, Columbia University. 

“The Work of the American School of Classical Studies at Athens,” by Professor 
William Kelley Prentice, Princeton University. 

“Roman Coins and Classical Study” (illustrated by the stereopticon), by Professor 


George N. Olcott, Columbia University. 


At the evening session greetings were presented from the Classical Associa- 
tion of the Middle West and South, by Professor J. E. Harry, of the Univer- 
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sity of Cincinnati, and from the Classical Association of New England, by Dr. 
James J. Robinson, of the Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, Conn. At the same 
session Professor John C. Rolfe, of the University of Pennsylvania, delivered 
an address on “The Scientific Knowledge of the Ancient Greeks and Romans.” 


The May Conference at Dartmouth College 

Tenth annual conference held at Hanover, N.H., May 19, 20, 21. The 
conference this year was devoted to the classics, and the subject was “‘The Study 
and Teaching of Latin and Greek.” 

“The Place of the Tragic Drama in Athenian Life and Literature,’ Professor 
Charles D. Adams. 

“The Oedipus Legend and Its Presentation by Sophocles,’”’ Dr. LeRoy C. Barret. 

Stereopticon Views of the Remains of Greek Theaters. 

“The Object and the Results of the Study of Latin,’’ Professor John K. Lord. 

Discussion, opened by Miss Alice M. Wing, Central High School, Springfield, 
Mass. 

“‘Laudator temporis acti, sperans autem meliora,”’ Principal William Gallagher, 


Thayer Academy. 
“The Reconstruction of the Latin Course,” Professor John C. Kirtland, Phillips 


Academy, Exeter. 
“The Examinations of the College Entrance Examination Board,” Principal D. 


W. Abercrombie, Worcester Academy. 
“‘Ferrero’s Treatment of the First Book of Caesar’s Gallic War,’’ Professor Harry 


E. Burton. 
“Crete and Homer,” an address, illustrated with stereopticon views of the dis- 


coveries in Crete, Professor Charles E. Hawes, Cambridge, England. 


The special feature of this year’s conference was the presentation, in Greek, 
of the Oedipus Tyrannus, on Friday evening, by students of Dartmouth College. 
The music of the six choral odes was that composed by John Knowles Paine 
for the production at Harvard in 1881. The costumes were designed after 
representations in sculpture and on vases of the period immediately before the 
Persian wars. The background of the stage was painted according to a plan 
suggested by the palace front on the Frangois vase. The effect produced was 
that of a primitive palace fronting upon a courtyard surrounded by columns. 
In this courtyard the action takes place. 

A second presentation of the play will be given on June 28. 








Book Rediews 
Roman Lije and Manners under the Early Empire. By Lupwic 
FRIEDLANDER. Authorized Translation of the Seventh Enlarged 
and Revised Edition of the Sittengeschichte Roms. Vol. 1, Trans- 
lated by LEonaRD A. Macnus; Vol. II, by J. H. FREESE AND 
LEONARD A. Macnus; Vol. III, by J. H. FREEse. London: 
George Routledge and Sons; New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 
1g09. Pp. xxviilit+428; xvii+365; xi+324. $1.50 per vol. 
The seventh (popular) edition of Friedlainder’s well-known work differs from 
the sixth chiefly in the omission of the notes and excursuses. While the topics 
treated are of interest to the general reader, yet their appeal is especially to 
classical students, and the publishers have wisely decided to issue a fourth and 
final volume containing a translation of the notes and excursuses by Mr. Freese. 
The excellence of Friedlainder’s book has long been recognized. His collec- 
tion of material on each of the subjects discussed is large, and his presentation 
is lucid, picturesque, plausible, and in the highest degree interesting. If in his 
portrayal of Roman society he has sometimes drawn too general inferences from 
the statements of individual authors or classes of authors (e.g., the satirists), his 
practice of citing the passages upon which he bases his conclusions minimizes 
this defect, and the running conspectus of authorities (as given in the sixth edition) 
furnishes the reader with all the material that is necessary for a just appraise- 
ment of his views. Since its first appearance the book has been a standard 
work of reference for makers of commentaries, compilers of dictionaries of an- 
tiquities, authors of essays and papers on the various aspects of Roman life, and 
lecturers on private antiquities. A good translation would have been of the 
greatest service to classical students who do not read German, and on account 
of the fact that teachers in schools and colleges are paying more and more atten- 
tion to the social conditions of the periods to which the authors they are studying 
belong, it would have had a large sale. Unfortunately, however, this translation 
is not a good one. It shows defects and in many cases—especially in the first 
volume—errors which necessitate the greatest wariness on the part of the reader. 
The three essential qualifications for the translation of such work as this are 
knowledge of German, facility and precision in the use of English, and a reason- 
able familiarity with Roman antiquities. The translator of the first volume has 
none of these. The German original is frequently mistranslated; Friedlainder’s 
flowing periods degenerate into lumbering complexes of misbegotten English of 
ambiguous concatenation and grotesque structure; and in more than one pas- 
sage the translator is apparently not familiar with the nature of the object or 
institution described. 
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The infelicities in English constitute the most noticeable defect. The state- 
ment (p. 2) that “‘Augustus’ Rome was a city grown up anyhow” suggests too 
forcibly the fortuitous origin and development of Topsy to convey an adequately 
impressive picture of the imperial city at any stage of its history. The use of 
the form “were” in the conclusion of conditional sentences (p. 4) shows a more 
rigid adherence to the sequence of tenses than is generally considered desirable 
by English stylists: “‘if one were to add to the extent and compass of Rome the 
height of the houses . . . . no city in the world were so great.’”’ When on p. 218 
we are told that “‘there in front of the statues of their august sires, the descend- 
ants gambled all night long and went to bed, when their fathers’ trumpets 
sounded the réveille,”’ we cannot but feel thankful that these degenerate descend- 
ants were still sufficiently susceptible to the prompting of filial piety to obey 
that ghostly signal. The beginning of the story on p. 284, that a certain officer 
of the third legion ‘‘fell on” some robbers, beguiles us to visualize a spirited and 
aggressive attack on the part of the officer, and it is only in the course of the 
subsequent narration that it transpires that our translator meant “‘fell among” 
robbers. Other doubtful forms of expression occur: p. 31, ‘“‘cheapening of 
prices”; p. 32, ‘“‘the fact cannot be suspect”; p. 34, ‘‘the State departments 
were distant ambitions’’; p. 35, “‘the perfect easternizing of the Roman Court”; 
p. 36, ‘‘in this sketch of a loathing pen,” as a translation for abgesehn davon dass 
hier die Farben stark aujgetragen sind. On p. 76 unlucky Nero is charged with 
still another eccentricity, for we are told that he “‘bestrewed his friends with gifts”’; 
on p. 207 the translation, ‘‘a Greek philosopher in a rough cloak and long beard,” 
is perilously like Dickens’ ‘“‘in tears and a sedan chair”; on p. 210, we read 
“they found these occupations very consumptive of time”; p. 219, ‘‘Claudius 
adored dice” approaches the hysterical hyperbole of the matinée girl; ibid., 
‘Rome was every minute better informed of its own doings and thinkings”’; 
p. 268, ‘‘broad enough for two carriages to pass at breast”; and p. 398, ‘‘Italian 
landscape was developed to an equal weight with the figure.” 

On p. 1 it is apparently the basilicas in the Forum that are referred to as “‘a 
While we can hardly doubt that the translator is aware 


row of stone markets.”’ 
’ of Rome and 


of the fact that the reference on p. 5 is to the ‘‘Capitoline plan’ 
that the material was marble, the words ‘‘the ‘orn fragments of the plan of the 
Capitoline city” are certainly misleading. Slaves offered for sale were not 
always “‘cheap” (p. 37). Geflissenilich does not mean “‘officiously” (p. 38); 
zweiridrigen Wagen are not necessarily “two-horsed carriages” (p. 271); 
and on p. 270, in the paraphrase of Tertullian’s picture of universal peace— 
‘the lambs have driven away the wolves’””—we are confronted by a specific per- 
version of natural conditions hardly justified by Friedlinder’s Heerden haben 
die wilden Thiere verdrangt. 

The second volume is less open to criticism, yet some defects of the same 
kind occur: p. 1, “Caligula was beloved by the jolly of the populace.” The 


perusal of the sentence (p. 13) “ .. . . jugglers, one of whom hovered in mid- 
air whilst the other jumped to the ground from a scaffolding, leaping through 
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air, soaring like dolphins in space, unfeathered birds” leaves us somewhat in 
the air in regard to the “unfeathered birds” until we turn to the original and 
find die gleich Delphinen sich durch den leeren Raum bewegen, ohne Federn fliegen 
und in der Lujt scherzen. On p. 19 we are told that “there was a view on to 
the circus from the upper stories.”” The detailed description of the circus itself 
(p. 20) is earnestly commended to all students of Roman topography: ‘‘The 
Circus was surrounded by a one-story edifice with staircases and entrances, 
affording easy access and exits for thousands at once; containing in its cellars 
shops and conveniences, and above the owner’s residence; of three cellars two 
served as the entrance. This low block of buildings was always lively and 
seldom proper.” We cannot refrain from adding that if the aforesaid low block 
of buildings was in any respect more lively than the imagination displayed in 
this description, it must without question have been the very center of Roman 
impropriety. The statement on p. 187 that ‘“‘blocks of marble . . . . floated 
up the river” should be supplemented by some information in regard to the 
expiatory ceremonies that doubtless attended so astounding a prodigy. 

The third volume is distinctly better. We still find such expressions as 
“‘the extraordinary care taken by booksellers in the get-up of his works” (p. 4), 
“‘srammarians had above all to be strong on Ennius” (p. 8); but on the 
whole the translation shows improvement. Some sections maintain a high aver- 
age. We hope that the publishers will have the book revised at an early date 
and so carry out their purpose of making accessible to English readers one of the 


most valuable works of its kind. 
G. J. LAING 
Tae UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Addresses and Essays. By Morris H. Morcan, Professor of Clas- 
sical Philology in Harvard University. New York: American 
Book Co., 1910. Pp. 275. $1.50 net. 

This volume by the late Professor Morgan appeared, as the publishers inform 
us, just two days before his death on March 16, and it forms a fitting memorial 
of his accurate scholarship and strong personality. As an inspiring teacher of 
wide and varied learning he had few peers in this country, and his early death is a 
serious blow to American scholarship. 

The contents of the book are of a very miscellaneous character, quickly passing 
“from grave to gay” and as quickly again ‘from lively to severe.” The essays, 
with a single exception, have already appeared in print at various times during 
the past seventeen years. 

The first essay, ‘‘The Student of the Classics,” is a practical talk to college 
students. Emphasis is laid upon the need of broad training before specializing 
in a narrow field. The student should early form the habit of wide reading 
outside the college course and should practice rapid reading of whole authors in 
order to become as intimate with them as possible. It is pointed out that the 
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long vacations furnish an excellent opportunity for uninterrupted studies of this 
sort. Several topics for investigation are suggested. 

The essay “‘The Teacher of the Classics” likewise covers a broad field, and 
being addressed to secondary teachers, naturally touches on many pedagogical 
questions. Deficiencies of our grammars in several points of syntax are pointed 
out. It is noted that the range of authors now read in preparation for college is 
far too limited, and that it is in the power of teachers in schools to bring about a 
great many good changes if they will but set about it. Blind worship of the 
ancients is censured, for we must recognize that in many respects they were 
decidedly our inferiors. When classical literature was rediscovered after the 
Dark Ages, what it had to offer was far superior to what people then had, and 
thus we have inherited a sort of traditional reverence for anything written in the 
classical tongues. 

The third essay on “The Real Persius”’ is a rollicking burlesque and is a 
clever satire on ‘‘the gay science of philology” of which we have recently heard 
much. From the writings of Persius, it is shown how (if you only pursue the 
proper method) it can be proved that the poet, far from being a spotless 
character, as generally accepted, was in reality one of the worst of libertines! His 
satires ‘‘may be said to form one of the most precious and curious of the 
cryptogrammatic biographies which we possess.’’ One inevitably recalls in this 
connection the more elaborate essay of Stuhl, Das altrémische Arvallied ein 
urdeutsches Bittganggebet (Teubner, 1909) in which with great humor and 
erudition the author proves(?) that the old “Song of the Arval Brethren” is in 
reality a monument of primitive Germanic poetry! 

In “‘The Water Supply of Ancient Rome”’ the author shows beyond doubt 
that the estimates as given in our books of reference are all exaggerated and that 
the supply of water in ancient Rome was much less than in a modern metropolis. 

“A Contribution to Lexicography” treats of the words cxnvdw, oxnvéw, and 
oxnvow, The conclusion reached is that the first is never taken necessarily in 
the military sense; in the third the military sense predominates; in the second, 
the meaning of “going into camp” is not attached to the present, but it means 
“to be in camp.” 

“Notes on Lysias” and ‘‘Notes on Persius” deal with various questions of 
textual criticism and interpretation. (For many years Professor Morgan had 
collected editions of Persius and works relating to this poet, and this library, con- 
sisting of several hundred volumes, he bequeathed to Harvard a short time before 
his death.) 

Next in order come several notes of varying length, “‘On the Word Petitor,”’ 
‘On Quin with the Subjunctive in Questions,” “Quintilian’s Quotations from 
Horace,” ‘‘On Cicero, Quinct. 13,” ““On the Date of the Oration Pro Roscio 


Comoedo.”’ 
Then follow ‘‘On the Language of Vitruvius,” “Notes on Vitruvius,” and 


“‘The Preface of Vitruvius.”” These essays deal with an author to whom Pro- 
fessor Morgan had devoted much study. At the time of his death he was engaged 
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upon a translation of the De architectura, and it is to be sincerely hoped that this 
work is practically finished and ready for publication. In spite of numerous 
attacks by various scholars on the authenticity of this work, he holds that it is a 
genuine production of the time of Augustus. The arguments of the Danish 
scholar, Ussing, who insists that it is the work of a “‘closet student” of the third 
century of our era, he takes up in detail and rejects. 

The volume closes with three specimens of occasional verse. The first, in 
Latin, was originally written for the program of the Phormio, presented at Harvard 
in 1894. ‘The second, in Latin, is in memory of Professor Francis James Child. 
The last, in Greek, is to Professor Goodwin and was originally prefixed to Vol. 
XII of the Harvard Studies in Classical Philology. 

G. C. Scoccrn 

UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


Marcus Tullius Cicero Philippic Orations I, II, III, V, VII. Edited 
by JoHn R. Kino, 2d ed., revised by A. C. Clark, Fellow of 
Queen’s College, Oxford. Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1908. 
Pp. 132 of text and introductions: pp. 124. 0f commentary. $0.85. 


The volume contains the more important of the Philippics, with brief but 
excellent introductions and very full synopses. ‘‘The notes and introductions 
are taken almost entirely from the same editor’s larger edition of the whole series 
of orations against Antony.” The commentary is mostly historical, and discusses 
succinctly but satisfactorily almost every important question in Roman politics 
and constitutional law which arose in the interesting but difficult and confusing 
period between the murder of Caesar and the February following. 

It is a pity that these fine speeches are not read more in American schools. 
They show us Cicero at his best and bravest, and present more sides of his char- 
acter and genius than do the Catilinarian orations. They should be interesting 
to the American, who as such ought to be a student of politics. In the period 
covered by the Philippics and indeed during the two generations before that, 
there is hardly a Roman party, faction, character or episode but has its counter- 
part in American political history. Parties succeeded or failed then in about 
the same way and for about the same reasons as they do now; and many a tragedy 
of party failure and defeat in our own land might have been escaped, if only our 
later leaders had studied the warnings of history (‘‘history is philosophy teaching 
by example”’) as anxiously as did the mighty founders of our republic. 

There is not much comment on syntax except the rather frequent discussions 
of moods and tenses. Here the American student will often be struck by the 
clinging to antiquated notions and classifications, and by the failure to draw sharp 
distinctions between related but not identical mood-ideas, and between quite 
diverse tense-ideas—a failure strangely common in many English commentaries 
which on all other points show the nicest and broadest scholarship. An instance 
of this haziness as to mood-meaning and carelessness as to tense-expression may 
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be seen in the note on peferes (ii. 86). The editor prefers to take this as potential, 
translating “‘you might ask.” He does grudgingly admit that ‘“‘the imperfect 
and pluperfect subjunctive may sometimes express what ought to have been,’ witha 
reference to Madvig. Yet surely if peteres were potential, it would mean “‘you 
might have asked”; and to support his belief that it is potential he should have 
cited some other passage where a subjunctive in the second person not indefinite 
isso used. Had he taken peteres in its true meaning, he need not have referred to 
any grammar; another case of the subjunctive indubitably expressing what had 
better be done is close at hand, meditere censeo in §95. 

The great question as to any edition of the Philippics is whether the editor 
understands and correctly presents the spirit and trend of Roman politics from 
Sulla’s time to the murder of Julius Caesar and during the year following that 
event. To this question in the present case an answer in the affirmative can truth- 
fully and cordially be given. If any point alluded to in the Philippics has been 
left obscure, it is because the remaining records of the period are not full enough 
or clear enough to justify a definite decision, or else because certain questions of 
constitutional law had not yet been thoroughly settled. 

On one point I confess to some disappointment. Cicero and Caesar were the 
greatest men of their time. Neither of them receives full justice from the editor. 
Caesar is referred to as “‘the tyrant’”— perhaps a quiet protest of British conserva- 
tism against the extravagant laudations of Mommsen and others, perhaps an 
unconscious echo of Cicero’s sentiments. Who can doubt in our day that Caesar 
represented the hopes of the future and the inevitable logic of events? Even of 
Cicero, who certainly was at his best during the period of the Philippics, the editor 
does not speak with that generous admiration and appreciation which his conspicu- 
ous merits deserve and demand. The Roman Senate had once been “‘an Assembly 
of Kings”—it was now a gang of world-plunderers, compared with which the 
U. S. Senate might almost be called an assembly of patriots and our Illinois 
Senate might almost be called an assembly of statesmen. Besides the quixotic 
Cato, the priggish and conceited Brutus, a few hopelessly stupid Bourbons, and 
a few gentlemanly and utterly unreasonable Sir Leicester Dedlocks, there was no 
respectable element in the senatorial party when it unwillingly accepted Cicero as 
its temporary leader. He must have despised these impracticable colleagues as 
much as he loathed the Mark Antonies and Ben Butlers that looted Rome 
after Caesar’s death and posed as heirs of Caesar’s policy. If, knowing the corrup- 
tion and folly and selfishness of the Senate, he yet threw in his lot with that body, 
it was because to him as a lawyer and constitutionalist it represented the old 
Republic and liberty. He seems to have been the one able man in that party who 
showed both common-sense and disinterested patriotism. A little more editorial 
enthusiasm in describing his strength and unselfish devotion at this period would 
have emphasized the difference between the orator and the miserable crowd around 
him. If he made a wrong choice between the two parties, he did it conscientiously, 
and nobly stood by the cause he thought to be right. We Americans ought to have 
great sympathy with a good man who had so difficult a choice to make between 
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parties. In our country, decent men who try to keep their faith in the multiplica- 
tion table and the Ten Commandments may twe years hence be obliged to choose 

en some new tariff trickery of one great party and some new financi: acy 
between some new tariff trickery of one great party and some new financial lunacy 


of the other. 
CHARLES CHANDLER 


Thesaurus linguae Latinae epigraphicae. A Dictionary of the Latin 
Inscriptions. By GrorcE N. Oxtcotr. Rome: Loescher & 
Co., 1908-9. Vol. 1: Fascicles 11-15 (Alim-A pis). $0.50 per 
fascicle. 

The earlier fascicles of this publication have been reviewed in previous num- 
bers of the Classical Journal (cf. I, 208; III, 292), and in those notices attention 
was called to the scope and importance of the work. This instalment is especially 
rich in words which have a bearing on political and military history. To this 
class belong, for instance, Aniensis, annona, annus, and Antoninianus. From the 
inscriptions grouped under aniensis it is clear that this tribe included communities 
as far removed from one another as Alexandria Troas in Asia and Caesaraugusta 
in Spain. Under annona we find the titles of the officials whose business it was to 
supply Italy with corn, while the article on Antoninianus brings together many 
interesting facts in the history of certain legions, cohorts, and alae. The place of 
honor belongs to annus, which covers 16 pages, and of peculiar interest in this 
article is the paragraph on the use of this word “‘in dates and eras.” From the 
articles on anima and animus one could almost tell what the Roman conception 
of the state after death was. 

To pass to a different topic, this Thesaurus is throwing a great deal of light 
on the correct pronunciation of certain words. These fascicles, for instance, bring 
us the all-combinations, and it is interesting to find without exception alligo and 
alloquium, but adlevo and adloquor. 

The struggle which the common people had with the aspirate is pathetically 
set forth by ampitheatrum, ampiteatrum, amphiteatrum, and anfitheatrum. Still 
more significant of another vulgar tendency is the form ampitzatru, found on a 
cursing tablet. The reviewer has tested Professor Olcott’s work by comparing 
corresponding rubrics in the Thesaurus and in Harrod’s study, based on CIL, VI, 
of Latin Terms of Endearment and oj Family Relationship, and the comparison 
establishes the fact that Professor Olcott’s collections are very complete and 


accurate. 
FRANK Frost ABBOTT 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
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